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In England, the terms "read" and "reading" have a very much 
more comprehensive meaning than in the United States. With 
the English "to read" is to study; an earnest student is a "hard 
reader," and a difficult subject is "hard reading." Hinsdale 
pointed out long ago that "this broader usage marks the essential 
oneness of what we tend to divide. " x The fact is that quite generally 
in our schools reading is regarded as an activity more or less 
unrelated to any definite and pointed result, unless it be the vague 
something called "appreciation," or "enjoyment," while study is 
regarded as a highly specialized intensive application to books 
with the purpose of acquiring certain specific results. Reading as 
such is assumed to be an activity peculiarly fitted for English 
departments; study, on the other hand, is an activity for history, 
civics, science, and the other content subjects. 

That there is an "essential oneness" in all reading certainly 
does not mean that every reading situation is like every other, or 
that any two reading situations may be regarded as exactly identi- 
cal. Indeed, that all reading situations are treated exactly the 
same way by children and by many adults is one of the most serious 
shortcomings of our current instruction; it is one of the weak 
spots which any progressive program of instruction must endeavor 
to correct. Efficient habits of extracting and assimilating the con- 
tents of the printed page are many and varied, increasing in com- 
plexity with the growing skill of the reader. The nature and 
difficulty of materials read, the familiarity and control of the reader 
within the field, his attitudes and his purpose in reading, and many 
other factors obvious at a moment's thought, all require from a 
capable reader a wide variety of methods of approach. 

1 B. A. Hinsdale, Teaching the Language Arts, p. 77. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., 1899. 
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Nevertheless, there is an essential oneness lying in the funda- 
mental nature of all reading as an active, creative, discriminating 
process of thinking on the part of the reader. The error into which 
many children are led by our present faulty methods is the concep- 
tion that reading is principally, or solely, a receptive process. "Re- 
member what the author says and reproduce it" is an injunction 
perfectly sound and justifiable; it represents possibly the most 
important feature of reading for purposes of study. But mere 
receptivity at best is only one phase of the problem. As a popular 
writer has said, "We are constantly settling down into the lazy 
assumption that the text of a story is the story itself, that the words 
of a poem are the poem itself, and forgetting that they are only 
instructions as to what to do with our memories and our imagina- 
tions, our reason, and our understanding, in order to create within 
ourselves the story of the poem." 1 In another place, the same 
writer keenly phrases the all too neglected dynamic aspect of reading, 
neglected in spite of the fact that our modern psychology has all 
along been telling us that it is true: "Reading so far from being 
merely a receptive act, is a creative process. That is, it is 'creative,' 
not simply in the more or less cant-sodden 'artistic' sense, but 
in a biological sense as well. It is an active, largely automatic, 
purely personal, constructive functioning. It is, indeed, a species 
of anabolism. In short, it is a form of living." 2 

Whether or not it be granted that reading and study are one, 
there can be no doubt that some school agency on about the level 
of the upper grades ought definitely to assume as one of its major 
duties direct guidance into the habits of reading that underlie 
effective study. "The American educational system is essentially 
a reading system." 3 After the more mechanical skills are attained 
in the primary and middle grades, the perusal of texts and of refer- 
ence books becomes the chief learning medium of our pupils. Our 
pedagogical literature is replete with evidence that pupils do not 
know how to study, and with injunctions to establish good habits 

"J. B. Kerfoot, How to Read, p. 198. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1016. 

* Ibid., p. 5. 

3 C. H. Judd, Reading: Its Nature and Development. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, Vol. II, No. 4, p. 186. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1018. 
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of silent reading. Good books abound explaining the essential 
elements of study, and setting forth in general terms suggestions 
as to how much instruction may be given. A few attempts have 
been made to prescribe definitely when instruction in silent reading 
shall be given; 1 although like the other language skills, spelling 
and grammar, reading skill, usually represented as belonging every- 
where, in reality is placed nowhere. Where instruction in silent 
reading shall be given has been answered, "Leave it to the various 
departments," with the result that only a few classes here and there 
receive instruction. How it shall be done with a definite program, 
is less frequently worked out, although, as will be evident, some 
of the suggestions here made have been borrowed from preceding 
studies. 

In answer to the question, "When shall direct and special 
instruction be given in silent reading?" this article suggests grade 
seven; 2 in answer to the question where, in the English department, 
because reading is one of the fundamental language skills; in answer 
to how, the program below represents at least some of the sugges- 
tions or aspects of suitable instruction. 

To be noted here is the point that the present discussion con- 
cerns direct instruction, specifically given, with the clear under- 
standing on the part of pupils as to what they are doing, and why 
they are doing it. In the lower grades language training ought 
to be carried on under the direction of the teacher with little, if 
any, introspection on the part of pupils, certainly with very little 
analysis and with very little consideration on their part of the 

1 Charles E. Finch, "Junior High-School Study Tests," School Review, XXVIII 
(March, 1920), 220-24. 

' Bulletin No. 2, 1917, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Reorgani- 
zation of English in Secondary Schools, voicing the opinion of leaders in the teaching 
of the vernacular, nowhere advocates as part of the junior high school English direct 
guidance in habits of silent reading that underlie study. However, in various state- 
ments, the Committee lends support by implication. Such phrases as "the habit of 
thoughtful reading," p. 7; "the power to read them [books] thoughtfully," p. 31; "skill 
in three kinds of reading— cursory — carefully — consultation," p. 32; "Habits of in- 
telligent reading to their after-school life," p. 68; "an effective tool of thought and 
expression for use in their public and private life," p. 30 — these and others, without 
violence to their contexts, might yield basis for commandeering the support of the 
Committee on Reorganization for the program below. 
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mental processes employed. Such unconscious training in silent 
reading should begin very early. But the seventh grade begins a new 
state of school life. The suggestion is here made that with the jun- 
ior high school the time has come for a conscious understanding 
through analysis of actual processes, supplementing the informal 
guidance of lower grades. Pupils are to be made aware. Boys 
and girls of junior high school age may be definitely directed into 
a realization of their good and bad habits of reading, studying, and 
thinking. Standards of excellence may be held up to them for analy- 
sis and understanding, and specific drills for skill in the essentials 
of good study reading would appear to be as much in place as drills 
for number skills, oral-reading skills, or spelling skills. 

What are the characteristics of a skilful silent reader, looking 
upon the process on the one hand as careful interpretation of what 
is read — selecting, evaluating, remembering, and reproducing — and 
on the other hand, as an active contribution toward what is read — 
questioning, supplementing, modifying, and using ?' 

For an answer to this comprehensive question the following cri- 
teria are propounded: A skilful reader 

1. Reads with a definite purpose, a problem, in mind, 

2. Grasps the author's point of view and central theme, 

3. Lays hold on the order and arrangement of the author's ideas, 

4. Pauses occasionally for summarizing and repeating, 

5. Constantly asks questions of his reading, 

6. Continually supplements from his own mental stock, 

7. Evaluates the worth of what he reads, 

8. Varies the rate of his progress through the reading, and 

9. Ties up what he reads with problems of his own. 

The criteria here stated quite apparently have to do with the 
central thought processes of the reader looked upon as a co-operator 
with the writer in thinking relationships. A complete program 
projected as one of the units of seventh-grade language study 
would include many supplementary features, especially for pupils 
who have acquired proficiency in the mechanics of reading. For 

1 For an excellent discussion, see Course of Study in English, Circular No. 17. 
1918, Richmond, Virginia, Public Schools. Other helpful books: McMurray: How to 
Study; Earhart: Teaching Children to Study; Adams: Making the Most of One's Mind; 
Kitson: How to Use Your Mind; Dewey: How We Think; Hall-Quest: Supervised 
Study. 
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example, such supplementary work would include various devices 
for increased skill in attacking the meaning of new words, a review 
of the essentials of phonics, syllabification, pronunciation, study of 
prefixes, suffixes, stems, diacritical markings, the study of synonyms, 
and equivalent phrases. But instruction in these mechanical skills 
is not to be regarded as a primary duty of the junior high school. 
Such work should be the stock-in-trade of remedial teachers with 
the slow readers of the fifth and sixth grades. The main reading 
task in the junior high school should be to define and explain to 
pupils and to direct them in the intellectual activities which lie 
at the basis of good reading and effective study. The obviously 
simple phrasing of the various headings in the program on pages 
605-6 is an attempt to translate, into terms twelve- and thirteen- 
year-olds can understand, a few of the essential principles of inter- 
preting thought relations which any good reader must master. 
The heart of the suggestion is a deliberate endeavor to propose 
an experimental program which may prevent children from blun- 
dering into admittedly uneconomical habits of reading, habits which 
more and more become the crux of their later educational efforts 
in English and in other reading subjects. 

The nine characteristics of a good reader suggested above 
quite obviously are intended to represent important phases of his 
intellectual activity. In other words, a direct effort is made to 
increase the children's comprehension of what they read or, better, 
to form with them consciously an analysis of what they must do 
well to comprehend well. Investigations have shown that in general 
pupils whose rate of reading is economical, who are relatively 
rapid readers, usually rank high in comprehension. 1 This does 
not mean that rapid readers comprehend well, because they read 
rapidly; it indicates that skill both in rate and in comprehension 
in reading may be attributed to the same general causes — mental 
alertness, or native endowment, together with the mastery of those 
mechanics mentioned above. That there is no direct causal rela- 
tion between rapidity of rate and high comprehension is borne 

1 W. S. Gray, Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized Tests, 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. r, p. 134. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1916. 
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out by other investigations which indicate that direct training to 
increase speed causes a falling off in comprehension, 1 and, on the 
contrary, training in comprehension results in greater economy of 
rate of reading. 2 This is the justification for making prominent 
training in the thought relationships of efficient comprehension. 
The proposal is that a seventh- or possibly an eight-grade English 
class shall set aside (for laboratory exercises in silent reading) one 
day each week of a school year of nine months. This would leave 
four-fifths of the English time for the other branches, literature, 
oral reading, composition, grammar, and spelling. 

Silent-reading activities for one day of each week might be 
distributed by months, weeks, and days as follows: 

SILENT-READING OBJECTIVES FOR SEVENTH GRADE 

1. First month: Speeding up silent reading 

a) Tests to acquaint pupils with their rate of reading 

b) Attacking new words boldly (individual difficulties in word analy- 
sis, etc.) 

c) Trying to see several words at one time (grouping and phrasing for 

perception of thought groups) 

d) Learning when to read rapidly and when to read slowly 

2. Second month: Purpose in reading (purposes and problems, old and 
new; goals) 

a) Does the reader bring a problem to his reading ? 

b) Does the reading itself suggest a problem ? 

c) Reading carefully for one's problem 

d) Finding a new problem growing out of one's reading 

3. Third month: Grasping the central thought in reading (unity and forward 
movement of thought) 

a) Is the master-idea in the title ? 

b) Finding the clue sentence and sign-posts 

c) Is the master-idea repeated in each paragraph ? 

d) Contribution of each paragraph to the master-idea 

4. Fourth month: Getting a bird's-eye view of the reading (comprehending the 
reach; recalling main heads) 

a) Noting the plan of the writer 

b) Selecting the outstanding ideas 

c) Details building up each main thought 

d) Stopping to recall the main points 

1 C. T. Gray, Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and Laboratory 
Experiments, Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 5, p. 157. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 191 7. 

2 Ibid., p. 161. 
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5. Fifth month: Helping the writer in reading (the reader's active participa- 
tion) 

a) Two minds active in reading 

b) Reading between the lines 

c) What is the writer's message for the reader personally ? 

d) His different message for other people 

6. Sixth month: Tying up what we know with our reading (the meaning of 
assimilation) 

a) Recalling similar experiences of one's own 

b) Recalling different experiences 

c) Asking questions of the writer 

d) Tying up one lesson with another 

7. Seventh month: Selection in our reading (personal preferences) 

a) Discovering personal likes in reading 

b) Following the promptings of curiosity 

c) Determining the worth of a selection 

d) Passing by the unimportant 

8. Eighth month: Judging values in our reading (weighing the worth of 
statements) 

a) Whose statements may one rely upon ? 

b) Having our own opinions when we read 

c) The difference between knowing and guessing 

d) Being perfectly sure and fair and honest 

9. Ninth month: Making use of our reading (active utilization of results) 

a) Being alert to solve problems 

b) Storing ideas away for future use 

c) Putting information into action 

d) Various ways of using our reading 

In this program, the first month's work might be considered 
introductory, bringing before the pupils the general problem of 
economical procedure in reading, making them aware of their 
own attainments as compared with certain norms or standards of 
groups similar to their own. Experiments in the seventh and ninth 
grades of the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools have shown 
that children are greatly interested in working out through exer- 
cises class standards in both rate and comprehension. During 
this first month, the effort should be definitely to classify pupils 
according to their language needs. Rapid, careless readers should 
be induced to slow down, reading with their minds much more 
definitely fixed upon their task; slow, laborious readers with lip 
movements should receive appropriate drill. Children deficient 
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in oral reading should be put through rapid reviews of phonics, 
and be given exercises in syllabification, pronunciation, and the 
like. Slow readers may be given drill in recognizing groups of 
words in learning to grasp groups of words in one eye span. In 
general, the class should be introduced, first, to a realization of the 
large question of economical reading and, second, to individual 
questions of personal needs. 

The second month's work, purpose in reading, strikes directly 
at the aimless way in which many pupils take up a book to "get 
their lesson," after receiving the traditional assignment, "Go as 
far as page 184," or "study to the end of the chapter." Class dis- 
cussion and laboratory work, embracing frequent excursions into 
current lessons in other classes, are based upon what the purpose 
in reading is, what the specific problems in the mind of a reader 
mean, 1 how the reading itself, examined chiefly with certain objec- 
tives in mind, may still be able to suggest new problems to 
an alert mind. Here is abundant opportunity for developing 
the contrast between slow, deliberately slow, perusal of critical 
parts which contain the meat for a reader's primary purpose, and 
rapid summary passing over of less essential matters. What is 
a goal in reading ? What are the criteria by which side lines may 
be recognized ? 

The work of the third and fourth months has to do with the more 
receptive aspects of the reader's task. Pupils are to be taught 
that their first duty is finding out, understanding, and remembering 
exactly what the writer has to give them. The eight subheadings 
indicate lines of discussion which will lead to an understanding of 
and practice in the overlooking habits by which a good reader, in 
a detached and more or less impersonal way, gives the writer his 
opportunity to tell his story to a fair-minded listener. 

For months five to eight inclusive are suggested laboratory 
activities which have been found to give seventh- and ninth-grade 
children much delight. They are now specifically taught to re- 
gard their reading as a process to which they are privileged to con- 
tribute. They are playing a game as active partners with the 

'Joseph Peterson, "The Effect of Attitude on Reproduction," Jour. Ed. Psy., 
VII (1016), 523-25. 
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writer. Their minds are as active in the reading process, trying 
to help, to supplement, to inquire, and to direct, as they are in the 
oral composition class, when they are listening to one of their fellows. 
Keynotes for the successive months are Helping, Supplementing, 
Selecting, and Evaluating. The ninth month brings the cycle 
back to its starting point of months one and two, and leaves upper- 
most in the minds of the pupils the active utilization of results as 
the chief goal of reading for the purpose of study. 

As an example of laboratory procedure which might be used, 
classroom devices are suggested for teaching objective b, of the 
fifth month: 

READING BETWEEN THE LINES 

Have you ever heard the expression "reading between the lines" ? 
Let us make our own explanation of the saying. 

I 

Read — "Perseverance is a great element of success. 

Think — I remember when I worked very hard and learned a difficult 
lesson. Another time I gave up in disgust and made a failure. The 
diligent workers in our grade are good pupils. 

Read — If you only knock long enough and loud enough at the 
gate 

Think — Of course, the poet can't be talking of a real gate. Knock- 
ing long and loud means repeated efforts to succeed. It means trying 
over and over again. 

Read — You are sure to wake up somebody." 

Think — Loud noise does wake up people. But the sentence must 
mean more than waking a sleeping man; it means attaining success. 

II 

Read — "Count that day lost whose low descending sun 

Think — Boy Scouts take an oath to do a "kind deed" for someone 
every day. Kind deeds are not the only worthy actions. I recall one 
piece of hard work; I recall an unkind deed. 

Read — Views from thy hand no worthy action done." 
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in 

Fill in between the lines: 

"When freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air 
[Put in pride in our country's flag. Pride in what the flag stands for] 
She tore the azure robe of night 
And set the stars of glory there." 

IV 

Can we not see that we do not read merely words — not little 
black marks put together on paper? We do not read sentences 
and paragraphs. We read ideas and meaning which are often not 
found in the cold words before us. "And set the stars of glory 
there," seven little words only. But we think of forty-eight white 
stars on a blue ground, each star standing for a state. We see the 
sisterhood of the states. They are stars of glory. All that our 
fathers and their fathers have done makes the United States what 
she is. There is no end to the meaning we may read into the six 
words, "Set the stars of glory there." 



The paragraph which follows might be taken from textbooks 
in geography. Check any two lines, write them widely apart 
on your paper, and try to fill in between them with a rough drawing, 
a diagram, or picture, or words of your own. 

In many coal mines there are rooms that have been made by digging out 
the coal. There is always danger that the roof of such a room may cave in 
because of the great weight of overlying rock and earth. To prevent this, 
pillars of high-grade coal are left standing. Sometimes, too, a roof of coal is 
left. When this "pillar and stall" method is used, much good coal from the 
better layers is never taken from the ground. There is another method, 
known as the "long wall" method, in which the miner supports the roof 
behind him as he works by filling in rock and shale. In this way, all the coal 
is taken out. 

VI 
ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

i. "The American flag has been the symbol of liberty." 
Fill in with examples from 1775, 1864, and 1918. 
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2. "Men rejoiced in the American flag." 
Name several nations that have rejoiced. 

3. "When Arnold would have surrendered West Point." 
You may know this story; if not, your teacher will read it, 
or have one of you ready to tell it. The others may fill 
in the lines. 

4. Write a sentence about one of your other lessons. 
Exchange sheets of paper. Try to "read between the lines" 
of your classmate's sentence. Write out what you read. 
Select some of the sentences for the blackboard. 

5. What do you think of this statement: 

"If an author is worth anything, you will not get his meaning 

all at once" ? 
A program similar to that just suggested, worked out for each 
of the thirty-six objectives named in the outline on pages 605-6 
or for other objectives which may seem preferable to any experi- 
menter, provides for the incoming English classes of the junior 
high school at least one innovating type of language drill. It is 
one means by which English teachers in the new intermediate school 
may vary the traditional work of the upper grades; one way by 
which they may enrich their own instruction, and at the same time 
better prepare their pupils for good study habits in all their reading 
courses. 



